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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
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1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 
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be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 
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THE SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRI- 
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trust they will be received and read by the recipients. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. Sth St., Phila. 
F. CHAS. EICHEL 

909 Arch Street, Phila., 

BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HANpD. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gay When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@au 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


7 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wny- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


house-furnishing purposes. 


N.'W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 
for price list and full descriptions, 
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d, very strong and durable. 


Wire Fencing, 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shape 
Suitable for any kind of 


order at short notice, 


and any 
are driven in the ground. 


inch high fence will stand a strain o 000 
tL therefore a sure barrier to all Leiccheoe 
also to sheep, pigs, dogs and poultry. It obstructs no 
view, casts no shade, harbors no snow drifts, gives free 
to wind and water, and will not burn. Can be 
more > ee put Up,or (en down and Semqvet) then 
ence, For garde wns, 
school houses, cemeteries and it unee 
aualed,_ The ** SEDG WICK GATES,” made 
ht iron pipe and steel . defy all come 
Petition in lightness, neatness. st: arab 
and cheapness. Our SEDG WICK STRETCHe 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market prices, 











CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 


ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
. great interest to every utilitarian 
m to see the establisnment. If you 
@ cannot get here, write for wants. 
#4 [am in communication with all 
Y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 
New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. Fow.er, V.-Pres. 
Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. | 
Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 








ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @s | 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The COOPER & CONARD, 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, | 8. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each.advertise- 


ment. Bas When our readers answer an advertiser, DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- HOSIERY UNDERWE AR, 
tisement in this naper.~@3h | 


Carry always a full line of 





And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


(AN as ee | oS Oe 
used by everybody. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. — 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
wa WM. HEACOCK, a | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


UN D E R T A K E R ; OF PHIUADELPHIA. 


No. 1508 Brown Street, FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


PHILADELPHIA. THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





OFFIcE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 
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WA NTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. Ifschools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SoUTH CAROLINA. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
LAWNTON COMPANY, LimITep, 
Anna 8S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


[AdIEs ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. D 








915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


jp Fien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 








CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


SAXONY WOOL, 
STOCKING YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL, 





STAPLE TRIMMINGS, 
ZEPHYR WORSTED, 


SPANISH YARN, 
WORSTED FRINGES, DRESS BUTTONS. 


RAPSON'S “eae 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 


Srupio0, No. 1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON. 
INSTRUCTION in the various branches of ART and ART DECORATION. 


ORDERS RECEIVED. 
Wedding and other Presents a Specialty, 


—_— 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 


Or to 


Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


QWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, — 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y, 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


Third day, Eleventh month 30th. 
JAMES WOOD, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Subject: ‘Switzerland and the Lake Dwellers.” 


Third day, Twelfth month 7th. 
STUART WOOD, Philadelphia, 


Subject: “ Incidents of Travel in Russia.” 


Third day, Twelfth month 14th. 
ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 
Philadelphia, 
Subject: ‘‘ Personal Experiences of a Residence 
in India.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar's 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the roomsof the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, orat 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures, 
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HE LEADETH ME. ence to the laying down of the natural life, as we know 
IN pastures green? Not always; sometimes He many think the natural life of Jesus was laid down 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me for the salvation of the world. That he therefore 
B In weary ways where heavy shadows be, manifested the greatest love that ever any man did 
‘ for the welfare of the whole human family. But that 
Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, is not the whole of the meaning; that is not the man- 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night; ner in which I understand it to have application to 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright,— my soul. There are many ways in our individual 
Only for this—I know He holds my hand! lives, in our several relations and duties in life, 
So, whether in green or desert land, wherein we are often called upon to lay down our 
I trust, although I may not understand. natural lives, so to speak, but we do not feel that it is 
And by still waters? No, not always so ; | the duty of all christians to sacrifice this physical 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, | life as a manifestation of our love to others. 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. | Yet there have been martyrs who have died, as it 
iain din tsen tee tieibenh ten | were on the cross, since the days that Jesus did, and 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, there have been in all ages Christians who have 
And whispers to my soul, “ Lo, it is I.” died martyrs to the cause of God. I would that there 
| were found more to-day who were willing to lay down 
Above the tempest wild I hear him say, their lives. 1 know there are many to be found around 
41 3 * Seguad - one me re permet ay | us in our daily lives, in the different societies as mem- 
In overy path of thine I lead the way. | bers of the Church of Christ, who are walking in the 
So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair way that our Heavenly Father points out to them, 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where and who find the necessity laid upon them to sacri- 
The shadows lie—what matter? He is there. fice the inclinations ofthe natural man, and lay down 
And more than this: where’er the pathway lead, their lives, as the means of the salvation of their 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, souls; and one of the means by which we bear our 
But his own hand, sufficient for my need. testimonies before the world is the willingness with 
. : ee é which we sacrifice our personal feelings, or lay down 
ee ai our lives. In the course of our lives things which we 
Why in his wisdom He hath led me so. have been doing may become burdensome to us, and 
—Selected. productive of anything but peace; we may have been 
Se ee carrying them with us in the vessels in which we 
SERMON BY ISAAC WILSON. have been drifting, and they may have been raising 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he will and creating in our pathway billowy waves that will 
lay down his life for another.” be likely, ere long, to overwhelm and destroy the 
This language was sounded in the ears of my soul | Peace and happiness of our souls. ab: 
immediately upon taking my seat in this meeting, There comes a cry, there comes an examination 


and notwithstanding the foregoing exercises have | Of what causes this agitation in the mind. There 
been somewhat in the same train of thought, thelan- | Comes a INessenger direct from the Father, and we 


guage still is for me to speak ask Who is this that is causing this uneasiness in our 
There is an understanding of this that is not quite | Souls? ; ie ‘ pire ale 
right. There is a lack of understanding in the youth- My friends, it is our duty in this inquiry to search 


ful and inexperienced mind as to just what is the for the cause of these things, and that is not the ex- 
meaning of these words, and what is their application | tent of our duty, but, when we have found the cause 
to us at the present day. SoI have seen it in the from whence these things have come, what must we 
meditations of my hennet then do? We must comply with the request that 
It may be thought by some minds to have refer- has arisen to throw away all that we are carrying 
a ae os penis aes that has become burdensome; let us cast it over- 
oomfield, Canada, delivered a iladelp ee 8 : is ‘ 
Meeting, held at Race St. Meeting-house, Eleventh month 9th, board, and that inspoken voice will come that will 
1886. Reported by Henry T. Child. say “ peace be still,” and there will beacalm. My 
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friends, when this is our experience we shall find 
that there will be no loss at all. 

There may have been something left,—something 
which we have cherished,—we must now part with 
this and leave it behind. We should thank God all 
our lives that we have found the cause, and are will- 
ing to put it away ; we should be more than willing, 
and cheerfully drop it behind and look forward to 
that haven of rest, which all men are seeking. 

The divine principle will rule the soul, and will 
provide all that is necessary for our happiness, and by 
the operation of God’s holy will the soul will be en- 
abled to sing songs of eternal praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. 

My friends, these experiences that we read of in 
the scriptures of those who have gone before, are im- 
portant for us, but there is nothing wonderful or 
strange about them. We shall find many of them to 
correspond with ourown. Just at this point I want 
to say that when we get intoa spirit of speculation 
and reasonings and imagination, even about the ac- 
tual occurrence of the things recorded in scripture, it 
is destructive to the best interest of the soul; it des- 
troys the power to reach high spiritual truths. 

So long as we are disputing about the literal 
meaning of these records we are in danger of losing 
the power of spiritual discernment that enables us to 
judge of the truth and receive the benefits which it 
is calculated to give us. There is not one of those 
who have gone on in preceding ages but has had 
some experiences similar to our own, and all who are 
living in the present day may find experiences appli- 
cable and profitable to them in their more valuable 
records. 

I would that we could get rid of this spirit of 
speculation under the garb of mere human reason- 
ing, which closes the avenues of the soul to the re- 
ception of the divine light, and brings the soul out 
of the condition in which our Heavenly Father de- 
signed it to be. 

You know what it was that took the prodigal son 
away from the Father’s house. It was this desire to 
be his own master, to use his reason without the true 
light that should ever enlighten it. The Father 
would have kept him at home. He has been looked 
upon by some as an example of unworthiness, but 
thank God the Father reached him and brought him 
back. But there was another son; who in my un- 
derstanding was the worse child of the two. 

Let us bring this matter home to the church to- 
day. How many there are who have always been, as 
it were, in the Father’s house, who have manifested 
this same jealous spirit toward those who may have 
wandered from the Father's house, and wha, finding 
no rest, have desired to return. 

Now there are those who like this dutiful.son 
have served their Father all these long years, when 
they see these returning, and hear the singing and 
making merry, they are angry and not willing to join 
in the rejoicing over the lost who is found. We may 
remember how the Father went himeelf and invited 
him to come in, but he gave way to feelings of jeal- 
ousy, which destroyed the peace and happiness of 
his own soul, and we know not what became of him. 
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I want us to bring that circumstance down to @ pra 
tical application in our own lives individually, 

I have gone a few steps in the way of the prodigal 
son, and I have also known something of the neces. 
sity of keeping a strict watch in my own soul, bein 
unwilling to receive a brother that I may see coming 
towards the Father’s house, because he may be com- 
ing in a different way from that in which I have 
come, not seeing things just as I see them from my 
standpoint. I have always found it necessary to 
watch over any appearance of jealousy. 

Oh! be careful my friends in all these particulars 
and we may know what it is to lay down our lives 
spiritually, and still live physically ; we may have in 
a measure the same self-sacrificing spirit which char- 
acterized the life of Jesus, that made him willing to 
have his blood shed as a living testimony to the 
truth. If he had not done this he would have gacri- 
ficed the great testimony that he bore. 

I do not claim that there has ever been a man on 
the same plane that Jesus was. I doclaim that every 
man stands on the ground of equality in the sight. of 
our Heavenly Father. If we are equally willing to 
sacrifice everything of our own, to lay aside our edu- 
cational and traditional opinions, and take the cross 
daily as he did, not looking back, it will be well with 
us. 

Jesus said if any one who hath put his hand to 
the plow look back, he is not fit for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Any individual that has reached the attain- 
ment of a Christian as exemplified in the life of 
Christ, does not look back with sorrow upon the past, 
but he keeps his eyes firmly looking forward, with 
his bands to the plow. 

There he remains constantly fit to do bis father’s 
will every day’of his life. He then becomes willing 
cheerfully to sacrifice everything that is required of 
him, and is constantly seeking to do all the good that 
he can, and to make the world as much better as he 
can. There are no people on the face of the globe 
that have a higher belief than our beloved Society, 
because the fundamental principle is, that we may 
all be led and guided by the spirit and power of God 
in the soul. When we see the weakness incident 
to humanity, we naturally conclude that it is not 
all perfection, that we are not yet inspired as was Je- 
sus so that his nature was always regulated that noth- 
ing had an influence over him that would lead him to 
do wrong. He never allowed anything like jealousy 
or envy to enter his spirit. He always allowed God 
his Father to rule and reign there; he came todo the 
will of his Father, and this is what all men are called 
to, and without this we are not followers of Christ 
Jesus. ‘“ Ye are my friends if ye do what I command 
you.” He had no reference to Quakers or Methodists 
orany other denomination, but he had reference to 
the whole human family. Any man or woman that 
does the will of their Heavenly Father is ason or 
daughter of God. Weshall then be friends of God, 
friends of Christ, and friends of humanity. If we 
so love this divine principle we shall make every- 
thing else secondary, and our whole being will be 
brought into harmony with the divine nature. 

Then shall we be at peace with all mankind, and 
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give evidence of our religion in all our family rela- 
tions, as parents and children, as husbands and 
wives, showing that the spirit of goodness, of truth, 
of justice, of love and mercy is the ruling and goy- 
erning principle of our lives. Then shall we know 
that the child born, the son given, has grown to full 
stature, and that the government of our lives is rest- 
ing upon his shoulders, of the increase of whose 
kingdom and government there never shall be an end, 
to order it and to establish it with justice and judg- 
ment forever. 

If we were subject to the controlling influence of 
the divine power in the soul we would not have to go 
to a brother to inquire about the way of the Lord. 

There would be no room in the soul for the specu- 
lations about religion and about the scriptures which 
we find in the world. Many have become so specu- 
lative and imaginative that it has led them away 
from the spiritual and divine kingdom of the Father. 
On the other hand, the truly devoted soul finds rest 
and peace. What a contrast between these two con- 
ditions of the soul. There is nothing mysterious in 
godliness to the soul that has come to realize it. All 
mystery vanishes from our eyes, and we no longer 
see men as trees walking—then we will go forward 
with the impression on our minds that God has in- 
deed given us the evidence of his truth,—things 
which no earthly power hath revealed unto us, and 
we shall be called to invite others to “come see a 
man that hath told us all things that we ever did : is 
not this the Christ?” 

It has given us power to realize the living water, 
the living testimonies, the practical examples that 
are handed down to us in holy writ. When we read 
prayerfully; when we are searching after the truths 
hidden therein, when we are sincerely desirous of 
perceiving these truths contained in them, then they 
become profitable for reproof; for instruction in right- 
eousness. Thus we have the evidence that they are 
inspired, and there isno longer any question as to 
their authenticity, and instead of looking upon them 
as miraculous, we may read the lesson of divine 
truth as we journey on through life, and we shall ar- 
rive at that condition in which we can say as Jesus 
said, I have finished the work thou gavest me to do, 
and more than this, we may realize that there is a 
crown of righteousness laid up for us. 

Oh you who are now inthe younger years of life, 
just in the bloom of youth, with tender and suscepti- 
ble minds, how these things are adapted to your 
wants. How thankful I feel to-day that our Heaven- 
ly Father has remembered us in the days of our 
youth. He never would have given you a vision of 
that which is good, without also giving you power to 
do that which he calls for at your hands. Your Heav- 
enly Father would never have placed such feelings in 


your souls if he did not know that you could do the | 


work. He is sayingto you my son, my daughter, give 
me thy heart, do that which thou knowest tobe right, 
and there will be nothing mysterious about it. 

We must see to it that we walk in the light, and 
mind the light. Jesus said there are twelve hours 
in the day, and if aman walk inthe day he stumbleth 
not. Ido not think he meant the twelve hours in 
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which the sun shines upon the earth. I understand 
it to be day when the light of truth shines in the 
soul, and illuminates the understanding, and when 
this light is not there then cometh the night wherein 
no man can work, spiritually, the works of righteous- 
ness, 

If we receive these beautiful and practical illustra- 
tions of the truth and understand them, we will 
hear the words “let others do as they may, follow thou 
me.” 

Then we shall not be looking into each others’ 
hearts, but will seek to have our own hearts cleansed 
and purified by the holy spirit moving upon the wa- 
ters, and these will purify the soul from everything 
that willinjure it. 

Then we shall come with living stones of memo- 
rial brought up from the bottom of Jordan ; beautiful 
symbols! Who of us but can refer back in our own 
experience and see that we are carrying these living 
stones. Oh, dear people, let us come away from all 
vain imaginings, and centre down to the Divine influ- 
ence of the Father’s love, and it will circulate as the 
blood circulates through the body, it will circulate to 
cleanse and purify our souls until it shall wash the 
robes thereof and make them white and fit witness 
to the power of God in this probationary state of exis- 
tence: then we shall hear the words “ come up higher 
and I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife, and 
there will be no mystery from the beginning to the 
end, but beautiful harmony, plain and simple to the 
mind that looks forth from this high standpoint. 
Then shall we realize that God loves the world to- 
day as much as he did when he sent his son Jesus 
Christ into the world. He continues to so love the 
world of mind and soul. He continues, nor conde- 
scends, for it is no condescension on the part of God. 
He continues to send his son into the souls of men, 
reaching them wherever they are, some by the way- 
side, one deaf, another sick or blind, and he is just as 
able to-day to heal all these, and do this mighty work 
in a spiritual sense, as he ever did in the outward, 
when he loosed the stammering tongue, opened the 
blind eyes, and unstopped the deaf ears. 

When this power of God thus acts within our 
souls it brings us back into the Father's house, and 
the darkness which had covered our souls is removed. 
For God is ever repeating his proclamation “ Let 
there be light ” and there is light. 

Then he assigus to each of us the work that we 
are to do, and he will give us the dominion over all 
the works of his hands. 

If we have been in darkness on account of our 
sins, we will find that just as soon as we obey the re- 
vealed will of our Father, the light will enter into 
our souls and we shall be able to see the dawning of 
the day in which there is an acceptance with the 
Father. Ifthis is our experience all mystery will 
vanish away, and if this is our condition, though we 
may not be surrounded by the most congenial condi- 
tions, yet we may realize that preserving power that 
will always keep the soul in peace, as was declared 
of old, “ Thou wilt keep that man in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed upon thee, because he trusteth 
in thee.” 
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When we come into the possession of this divine 
principle, it will bring forth its fruit in our lives. 

If we have transgressed and gone away, this will 
bring us back; and we will realize this as our Saviour. 
Then we know that our Redeemer liveth, and because 
he liveth we also shall live. Our hearts are then filled 
with love, and there is no room left for doubt. In 
this condition we shall feel. called upon to invite oth- 
ers to come, taste and see that the Lord is good. This 
is a safe abiding place, itis the Father’s house, and as 
we dwell here others seeing our good works will be 
induced to glorify our Father who art in heaven. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer pm Journal. 
A CONVERSATION ON PEACE IN WAR-TIME. 


THE writer was privileged to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in the troublous year 1862. 
While passing an open car window in one of the city 
depots, where an intimate acquaintance, a D. D., 
had just taken a seat, he caught my arm, with the 
words, “I learn that your Conference is discussing 
this war question.” 

“No; we are not.” 

“Then what are you doing?” 

“ We are quietly attending to our own business.” 

I then handed hima copy of Dr. Michener’s little 
“Testimony to Peace,” which I had just received, 
and asked him to read it attentively. He promised 
to do so. 

Some six months later, when the occurrence was 
almost forgotten, I entered a car at station, 
where I again met my friend, and gladly took a seat 
by his side, when the following discussion took place: 

“Well, Doctor, I read that little book which you 
gave me; I read it very attentively.” 

“ And what dost thou think of it?” 

“The spirit of the book is most excelient; I like 
it very much. But I don’t like the sentiment. It 
don’t suit the times.” 

“ Those are serious objections, if they really exist. 
But I am unable to draw the line between the spirit 
and the sentiment of a book. To me they are the 
same. A book without a sentiment would be a spir- 
itless book. If the one is excellent, the other must 
be good. I understand that the book was written 
expressly for the times; but the sentiment does not 
appear to suit them. Perhaps it does not. But the 
question immediately comes up, whether it is the 
sentiment of the book, or the sentiment of the times, 
that is wrong? Whether it is most expedient to 
change the sentiment of the book to suit the great 
moral wrong of the times, or to change that monster 
wrong for the great moral principles of justice and 
right, which the book so strongly inculcates?” 

“ But, you know that all men have the inalienable 
right to defend their life, liberty, and property, in 
either their individual or collective capacity ?” 

“Yes, I know that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence says so; but as that was also a declaration of 
war it can hardly be admitted to testify in the matter 
at issue. “I do not so read the Divine Law, as incul- 
cated by the Blessed Jesus and observed by his early 
Christian followers; as the little book more fully 
shows.” 





. 


“The Christianity of the present day has not yet 
advanced so far as that. Civilization and Christiani- 
_— naturally of slow growth ; they progress slow- 

“No; its progress has been extremely slow, or, I 
would rather say, that it has retrograded thus far 
back from its original purity. The acknowledgment 
is as sad as it is true. Let me ask, Was it not the 
mission of Jesus to put an end to all wars and fight- 
ings,—to all violence and injustice,—and to substitute 
the law of Love ;—‘ Glory to God in the Highest, on 
earth peace among men?’” , 

“Certainly it was his mission to dothat. And no 
doubt Christianity was designed to and will eventually 
introduce the millennial state among men.” : 

“ But it has yet failed to accomplish its mission 
And the question necessarily comes up, Why has it 
failed ?” ; 

“As I have already said, religion and civilization 
are in their nature progressive, and often of slow 
growth. Weare only ina state of change. We have 
not yet reached the objective point of peace on earth 
and good will among men.” 

“No; we have not yet reached that Christian 
state. In other words we have not yet become Chris- 
tians. In order to become Christians we must be 
Christ-like. ‘If any man hath not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,’—‘ my kingdom is not of 
this world. If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight.’ ” 

“ But you know that civil governments are neces- 
sary among men; and they cannot be sustained 
without force, and that force means the sword. Paul 
says: ‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher pow- 
ers. The powers that be are ordained of God.’” 

“Yes, but either Paul must have said and done 
some contradictory things, or somebody must have 
done them for him. If such were the teaching and 
the practice of Paul, why was he so cruelly treated, 
and finally martyred by the same powers that be? 
The Government of Pennsylvania was administered 
for 70 years without the sword. And the same men 
and the same policy would have continued the same 
results.” 

“The Penn government wasa failure. In their 
intercourse with each other, both individuals and 
governments become involved, and war may ensue, 
as in the present case. Ifa dog becomes vicious, we 
cannot reason with him; we have to kill him. And 
so of men; if they will not listen to reason we must 
resort to force, which, as I have already said, means 
war and the sword.” 

“ An assertion, however repeated, does not prove 
the Penn government a‘ failure.’ As to the killing, 
the comparison will not hold; there is as much 
difference between the killing of a dog and a man, as 
there is between their respective positions in crea- 
tion, and their future destination. Life is God’s best 
gift to man, that he may fulfil his high and holy 
purpose. And as it was God who gave the life, and 
ordained the purpose, he is the only arbiter who can 
rightfully take it away.” 

(After a pause,) 

“ We agree that it was the mission of Jesus to re- 
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store peace on earth, and good will among men, and 
that this great and noble purpose still awaits its ac- 
complishment. How is this great end to be reached? 
Do we look for some grand display of Divine power, 
some miraculous change in the hearts and consciences 
of the people? Or is it to be by a slow and gradual 
work individually ? ” 

“T suppose that it will be an individual work.” 

“Then we agree in that also. But it may be 
worth considering, how the plan has been working 
hitherto. Jesus had notably reached the millennial 
state. Yet he was crucified by the ‘ powers that be.’ 
Thousands of his followers, who appear to have ob- 
tained their measure of the same experience, suf- 
fered severe persecution, and even martyrdom, from 
the powers ‘ which were ordained of God.’ And is it 
not stillso? Ifany one comes to feel that he can no 
longer fight, or do anything to encourage or promote 
war, what is the consequence? Why his position is 
accounted an offsnce, and your fighting Christians 
make laws, with pains and penalties, to compel him 
to violate his principles; and to do that which his 
God has forbidden him to do. May Iask how long 
will it require,-to establish the millennium in the 
earth by this antagonism ? ” 

Here the D. D. turned away, and took up a news- 
paper, and the M. D. moved to another seat. The 
termination was abrupt. But the next time we met, 
my Friend very pleasantly introduced me to a broth- 
er D. D. as “a gentleman whose heart was large 
enough for every good work.” PENN. 
Tenth month 17, 1886. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD OF MORALITY:' 
AS a floating straw indicates the flow of tke tide, so 
there are certain expressions that have become al- 
most proverbial, and till lately have passed unchal- 
lenged in conversation and in literature, plainly re- 
vealing the double standard of morality which socie- 
ty has accepted. One of these expressions is, “ He is 
only sowing his wild oats ;” another is, that “ a re- 
formed profligate makes a good husband.” The 
latter is a sentiment so gross that I would not repeat 
it, if it were not necessary to do so—as a proof of the 
extent of the aberration of human judgment in this 
matter. 

Here we are at once brought into contact with the 
false and misleading idea that the essence of right 
and wrong is in some way dependent on sex. We 
never hear it carelessly or complacently asserted of a 
young woman that ‘she is only sowing her wild 
oats.” This is not a pleasant aspect of the question ; 
but let us deal faithfully with it. It is a fact that 
numbers even of moral and religious people have per- 
mitted themselves to accept and condone in man 
what is fiercely condemned in women. 

Marriage does not transform a man’s nature, nor 
uproot habits that have grown with his years; the 
licentious imagination continues its secret blight, 
though the outward conduct may be restrained. The 
man continues to be what he was, selfish and unre- 
strained, though he may be outwardly 


moral in 


1 From an address to the students of Cambridge University, by 
Josephine E. Butler, published by Morgan & Scott, London. 
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deference to the opinion of that “ society” which, 
having previously excused his vices, now expects 
him to be moral. And what of that other being, his 
partner—his wife—into whose presence he brings 
the secret consciousness, it may be the hideous mor- 
bid fruits, of his former impurity? Can any man, 
with any pretension to true manliness, contemplate 
-almly the shame—the cruelty—of the fact that such 
marriages are not exceptional, especially in the upper 
classes ? 

The double standard of morality owes’ its contin- 
ued existence very greatly to the want of a common 
sentiment concerning morality on the part of men 
and women, especially in the more refined classes of 
society. Men are driven away at an early age from 
the society of women, and thrown upon the society 
of each other only—in schools, colleges, barracks, 
etc.; and thus they have concocted and cherished a 
wholly different standard of moral purity from that 
generally existing among women. Even those men 
wh are personally pure and blameless, become _per- 
suaded by the force of familiarity with male profliga- 
cy around them, that this sinin man is venial and 
excusable. They interpret the ignorance and silence 
of women as indulgent acquiescence and support. 

Women are guilty also in this matter, for they un- 
fortunately have imitated the tone and sentiments of 
men, instead of chastening and condemning them ; 
and have shown, too often, very little indeed of the 
horror which they profess to feel for sins of impurity. 
Now we have the profound conviction that not only 
must a8 many men and women as possible severally 
understand the truth concerning their relations to 
each other, but also that they must learn the lesson 
in each other’s presence, and with each other’s help. 
A deeply-reaching mutual sympathy and common 
knowledge must (if we are ever to have any real re- 
form) take the place of the life-long separation and 
antipathetic sentiments which have prevailed in the 
past. 

Obviously, then, the essence of the great work 
which we propose to ourselves, is to Christianize 
public opinion, until, both in theory and practice, it 
shall recognize the fundamental truth that the es- 
sence of right and wrong is in no way dependent 
upon sex,and shall demand of men precisely the 
same chastity as it demands of women. 

It is a tremendous work which we have on hand. 
Licentiousness is blasting the souls and bodies of 
thousands of men and women, chiefly through the 
guilt of the men of the upper and educated classes. 
The homes of the poor are blighted—the women 
among the poor are crushed—by this licentiousnesss, 
which ever goes hand-in-hand with the most galling 
tyranny of the strong over the weak. The press and 
the pulpit, apparently dismayed by the enormity of 
the evil, the one sometimes in sympathy with it, the 
other losing faith in the power of God and in the 
spiritual revival, have ceased altogether to adminis- 
ter any adequate rebuke. In our homes and in social 
circles mistaken delicacy has come to the aid of cow- 
ardice, and the truth is betrayed even in the house 
of its friends. The warnings of God are concealed, 
and young men and women are left to be taught by 





sad and irremediable experience the moral truths 
which should be impressed upon them early in life 
by faithful instructors. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

[We make the following extracts from an article con- 
tributed to Friends’ Review, (O.), by Inazo Ota, a Japanese 
student at Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore.—Ebs.] 

. « . . « To make the matter personal, what 
were my impressions, when, after my arrival in this 
country, I was taken to some of the fashionable 
churches (if indeed these two words can be classed 
together?) Did the superbly decorated interiors 
strike an Oriental novice with awe and reverence of 
Him who dwelleth notin temples made with hands? 
Did the mellow light faliing through the painted 
windows help my poor soul to see any clearer the 
light of the Son of Righteousness? Did the solos vi- 
brating through the whole atmosphere, making glad 
the educated ears, waft my soul to regions above? 
Did the cornet and trumpet put me in mind of that 
dreadful day of judgment? Did the ladies in the 
choir, irreverent and sometimes indifferent to the 
holy words they sang, remind me of the angels in the 
heavenly choir? Did the reading of sermons in 
learned undulations of tone,and with gestures of 
conscious gracefulness, aye, even the prayers prayed 
in stereotyped accents, edify a pilgrim soul from the 
East ? 

I must confess that for a long while the only im- 
pression which these rites and services gave me was 
that religion here bad become an art, if not an arti- 
fice, that personal religion was not to be found. The 
church structure, seeming a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture—preaching, rhetoric, praise, vocal culture, 
prayer, music; and attendance, social respectability, 
men and women congregating to see and to be 
seen. 

It may be that an uncivilized, semi-barbarous 
Philistine from a heathen landcannot appreciate the 
deep religious and historical significance of these 
Christian rites and arts. It may be so, but I would a 
thousand times rather be an unartistic and artless 
boor, “ clad in a perennial suit of leather,” than to be 
appareled in the height of fashion (even if fashion is 
an art of Christendom), and wipe away repentant 
tears for my own and others’ sins with a silken 
handkerchief hemmed by,and garments made by 
those who have given fame to the “Song of the 
Shirt.” They cannot afford to pay rent for pews and 
have, therefore, no seats among the worshipers of 
the Almighty. In many churches we look in vain 
for haggard faces, calico frocks. Even such as can 
barely afford three meals a day must have suitable 
dress to share a pew with their more fortunate sis- 
ters. 

* * * * * 

The intimate connection between the profession 
of religion and the amelioration of evils has a most 
wholesome effect on society in general. Were it not 
for these, how much speedier would be the progress 
of anarchical and incendiary movements ? 

Another fact to be noticed in referring to indirect 
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outside influence upon the Christian body is, that 
legislation on the whole tends towards a Christian 
ideal. The same may be said of schools and colleges, 
Nothing is further from my mind than to accuse the 
legislators and educators of hypocrisy. I only mean 
to infer that the framework of society is essentially 
religious. To attend a place of worship is thought 
respectable, if nothing more, and a family of any go- 
cial standing should rent or own a pew. Children 
are sent to Sunday-school, else their parents seem 
neglectful of religion. College boys must attend 
chapel. Christian doctrinesand preceptsare pounded 
into the man from without. If by honest thinking 
one comes to doubt some accepted truths, orthodoxy 
and dogma are hammered into his head. The writer 
had once a bitter dose of orthodoxy administered 
when he candidly expressed a doubt as to the person 
of our Lord. Yet, in his contact with men and wo- 
men in middle and upper classes of society, he has 
heard many a flat denial of the very fundamentals 
of Christian faith. 

If these, my impressions, convey to others an 
idea that religion has become a mere sham in Amer- 
ica, “a habitation of doleful creatures,” I am greatly 
misunderstood. I have only given utterance as to 
how the organization and the tangible workings—in 
a wurd,the appearances of the American religion 
have impressed me. It is a sorry thing that some 
of my countrymen, who have entertained the same 
thoughts, did not penetrate deeper. He isa shallow 
observer of American life who fails to see that below 
the scum of society that always floats to the top, 
there moves an under-current of healthy religious 
thought. Great forces ever work in silence. Only 
in the depth of the soil, buried from the eves of the 
sun, can roots thrive which support the heavy trunk 
and flowering stalks. For the withering of the blos- 
soms, or for the falling of the leaves, the roots are not 
alone responsible. In spite of many hypocrites and 
unbelievers, the Oriental stranger often meets with 
those who may fitly be called incarnations of faith, 
hope and love. These form the centrearound which 
lesser souls revolve. These, by their calm, quiet se- 
renity, cannot hide their light under a bushel. Alike 
in the largest city as in the obscurest villages, has 
the writer been happy enough to meet with just such 
ones. In their presence he can forget all the foibles 
and weaknesses, the shortcomings, and even the 
crimes of professing Christians at large, and only 
realizes that America is in deed and in truth a verit- 
able part of Christendom. 


BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


WHILE reading that which follows the heading, Ex- 
tracts from Minutes of Bible Class, under date of 13th 
of Eleventh month, I was espccially interested where 
it reads, “ Our attention was directed to the 28th and 
29th verses in which he says, ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme : 
But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
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damnation: Because they said, he hath an unclean 
spirit.’” 

I think it is very important that we should under- 
stand this. Matthew says such a one “ hath never 
forgiveness, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come,” and Luke, “ hath never forgiveness.” John 
in his first epistle says, “there is a sin unto death, 
and there is a sin not unto death.” 

The question arises, what is this sin unto death, 
or blasphemy against the Holy Ghost? It surely is 
not necessarily the violation of any written law, not 
even the commandments. Do we not read of David’s 
great sin? yet he was not lost. Did not Peter deny 
the Lord with a curse? yet he was not damned. 
What, then, again, is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost ? 

God, in his loving kindness, has not placed man 
on earth to wander after hisown will and inclination, 
for we read, “the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth,” but He has given to each one “a 
portion of His own good spirit to profit withal.” 
This spirit, #s it is of God, is holy, therefore called 
“ Holy Spirit,” “Holy Ghost,” “ Comforter,” “ Spirit 
of Truth,” etc. 

Sin and blasphemy without knowledge, in weak- 
nes3, is furgiven the penitent, but that against the 
Holy Ghost never. This made Carlyle say, “If the 
Bible be true, then I am lost.” This brought Judas 
Iscariot to acknowledge his crime, but alas, too late, 
for we read in Acts, that though he bought a field 
with the reward of his iniquity, he fell dead in a hor- 
rible manner. Ww. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 48. 
TWELFTH MONTH 5TH. 
WORSHIPPING GOD AND THE LAMB. 

GOLDEN TEXT :—Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, 
and the dominion forever and forever.—Rev. 5 ; 13. 

READ Revelation 5; 1-14. 

OUR lesson to-day is a continuation of the glorious 
vision which John was favored with. He is still on 
the Isle of Patmos, and it is still the Lord’s day—a 
term by which the Christian Sabbath was designated, 
because it was the one on which the resurrection 
occurred. After John had received his message for 
the Seven Churches, which will be found in the in- 
tervening chapter of the Revelation, he is made. to 
see as it were a door opened in heaven, Rev. 4-1, and 
our lesson is a record of what was revealed to him. 
It is given in the language of the times when men 
were ignorant of the framework of the universe, with 
no knowledge of the immensity of space, but re- 
garded the earth as the great centre, around which 
all above them moved, and to which all was sub- 
servient. The highest idea of human greatness was 
a throne, and loyalty to the king the chief duty. 
Sacrifices were enjoined as a means of propitiating 
God, and in the Hebrew system a lamb without spot 
or blemish was the offering most acceptable. It had 
been chosen for the observances of the Passover, 
which as many of you know was celebrated to com- 
memorate the passing over of the families of Israel, 
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The Lamb slain was an offering to God in acknowl- 
edgment of this favor; hence Jesus was often called 
the Lamb, because through him they believed salva- 
tion came not alone to the first-born of the Hebrew 
nation, but to all the families of the earth. This 
lesson must be studied, not as an actual representa- 
tion of heaven as a place of abode, where God is sit- 
ting upon a throne, and Jesus with him, having 
angels, and men who have been leaders or elders in 
the Church, bowing before them. All these are but 
figures, and correspond to the prevailing thought of 
the Christian Church in that early age. Jesus taught 
clearly and distinctly that the kingdom of heaven 
must begin in our own souls, and if we know of it 
there, we may safely trust the future to our Heaven- 
ly Father, who will give us a home with him, when 
we have done the work he requires of us here. 


THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

1, That all honor and glory belong to God, who 
reigns in the hearts of his devoted servants, where 
his throne of dominion is set up, as Jesus taught 
when he declared “The kingdom of God is within, 
or in the midst of yon.” 

2. That within our hearts, all that we hold most 
dear, all that constitute our chief treasures, belong 
to God, and whatever they are capable of producing 
should be used for the advancement of truth and 
righteousness in the earth. 

The book sealed, with seven seals, which John saw 
in his vision, and which was written on both sides, 
must have been a roll of papyrus or vellum, such 
as was common in those early times when the art of 
manufacturing paper and making books as we now 
have them had not been discovered. The seal has been 
used from the earliest period of human history to 
give authority to adocument, and is still essential to 
every legal enactment. All official papers must be 
stamped with the great seal of. the nation or the com- 
monwealth which issues it. The signet ring of the 
king or prince, of which we so often read in ancient 
and medizeval times, was his seal set in a ring and 
worn upon the finger. 

In the vision, which is the subject of our lesson, 
the sealed roll may be regarded as representing the 
divine will or law which to be authentic must bear 
the impress of the seal of God. That the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah the root of David, was the only one 
found worthy to loose the sealsand open the book is 
another beautiful figure of the work and mission of 
Jesus, whose birth and parentage were of the family 
of David and the tribe of Judah. 

To him it was given to read and interpret the will 
of God concerning his human creatures, and he was 
found worthy to loose the seals, through obedience 
to the same divine will. 


How often is it difficult to be wisely charitable, — 
to do good without multiplying the sources of evil! 
To give alms is nothing unless you give thought also. 
It is written, not “ Blessed is he that feedeth the 
poor,” but “ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 
A little thought and a little kindness are often worth 


in the slaying of the first-born of the Egyptians. | more than a great deal of money.— Ruskin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2 


GRATITUDE AND REVERENCE. 


the attention of our entire country is called to an 
outward manifestation of gratitude and thanksgiving, 
to seek to turn the current of thought to the great 
need of the cultivation, not only of the grateful, but 
of the reverent spirit. 


have every reason to believe that there is abundant 
lack of the genuine spirit of thankfulness. While we 
would in no wise interfere with, or take away, this 
outward observance, for none can estimate the void 
that would be felt by very many, if all such observ- 
ances were blotied out, yet it is ours to plead for a 


that every day “is of the Lord.” Every day “ give 
thanks to the Supreme Goodness who dealeth with 
thee so graciously, visiteth thee so lovingly, stirreth 


thou sink down with thine own weight and earthiy 
things.” 


al presence of grateful feelings towards God and to- 


ly to our comfort, who by their dedicated lives con- 
fer blessings upon all men, is indeed of priceless 
value. Its possessors are unaware of the effect it 
produces. In expressions of gratitude nowhere can 
be found such a profusion of well chosen words so 
well worthy of our careful study as are to be found 


the Psalms of David ; from its frequent perusal comes 
an infusion of the spirit so needful to produce the 
happiness to which we have referred. 

Once in possession of the grateful heart, it is easy 
to have the reverent mind and spirit, which we 
should be so careful to preserve by cultivating a due 
regard for all things sacred, or bearing a relation to 
God, his creations and his religion. It has been well 
said that “there is not a more evident testimony of a 
corrupt and depraved disposition than an irreverent 


thing that carries on it a divine impression.” 


WE feel constrained at this season of the year, when | 
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| sions regarding divine things, that we need, all 
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of us, 


| to be on the watch less we lower the dignity of truth, 
| To become truly reverent it is needful to surround 
ourselves with an atmosphere of sacred thought, 
| which we can do, even under unfavorable circum- 


Universal as is the outward observance of it, we | 


greater denial of self,a more fervent devotion of | 
spirit, not alone for the one day set apart forthe pur- | 
pose of thanksgiving, but for a clearer realization | 





stances, by storing our minds from good books, by 
seeking the companionship of good people, by mak- 
ing ourselves living members of the church of our 
choice. 

Realizing the touch of the Divine in ourselves and 
in all others, and treating this reverently, we will 
broaden and grow in the knowledge of goodness, and 
be fitted at all times to sing praises and thanksgiy- 
ings as David was “ to the Lord of lords and King of 
kings.’’ 


VerBAl. Correction. We are desired by the au- 
thor to say that in the publication, 9th month 18th, 
of the essay, “ Prevention rather than’ Cure,” two 
typographical errors occurred. On page 594, near 
the close of the first paragraph, the word “ growing” 
should be “ governing,” and on page 595, first column, 
eighth line from the top, the word “ praise” should 
be “ pity.” 


Tue list of magazines, newspapers, etc., which we 
will furnish, at reduced rates, in combination with 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or separately, is 
worth consulting by all those who take other period- 





thee up so fervently, rouseth thee so powerfully, lest | 


The happiness that ever springs from the habitu- | 


wards his children that minister directly or indirect- | 


in that book of all books of praise and thanksgiving, | 


treatment of things sacred, and contempt for any- | 


So often harm is done by the too careless expres- | 


| icals. The prices named for next year are in many 


cases somewhat less than those charged for 1586. 


MARRIAGES. 

RHOADS — CULIN.—Tenth month 28th, by Friends’ 
ceremony, William Rhoads, of Newtown township, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., son of Anne P. and the late Wm. Rhoads, 
| and Susanna Stuart Clark Culin, daughter of the late Geo. 
| and Rebecca Culin, of Philadelphia. 

UNDERWOOD—SHOEMAKER.--In Philadelphia, 11th 
mo. 18th, by Friends’ ceremony, W. Orison Underwood, of 
Boston, and Bessie K, Shoemaker, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


ARMITAGE.-- Eleventh month 19th, Jacob Armitage, 

in his 73d year; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

BOGERT.—At Plainfield, N. J., Eleventh month 17th, 

of pneumonia, Henry A. Bogert, aged sixty-six years and 
two months; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

KING.—At her residence, Fulton township, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Eleventh month 10th, 1886, Agnes King, in the 
95th year of her age ; a member of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. 

For sixty years she attended that meeting twice a week, 
(with but four exceptions), and more frequently than any 
person now living. For many years she was clerk of the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. During the latter years 
of her life she was so circumstanced she could not attend 
| meeting. 

LEVICK.—-In Philadelphia, on the morning of Eleventh 
month 2ist, Elizabeth W., widow of Ebenezer Levick, and 














mother of the late Samuel J. and William M. Levick, in 
her 98th year. 

MADDOCK.—Suddenly, on Seventh day, Eleventh mo. 
20th, Sarah Maddock, of Philadelphia. 

TROTH.—-On the 18th of Eleventh month, 1886, Samuel 
F. Troth, in his 86th year; a valued member, and for many 
years an overseer of Twelfth Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
of the other body of Friends. 

His ancestors were identified with Third Haven Meet- 
ing, Md., to which he belonged until his removal to Phila- 
delphia, about 1818. He was liberal in his feelings, charit- 
able towards those differing from him, mild, affable, affec- 


tionate, and possessing the qualities of a Christian gentle-_ 


man. ‘To our late friend Dillwyn Parrish, (for many years 
his next-door neighbor, and also associated with him as of- 
ficer of the College of Pharmacy), he felt strongly attached, 
and at his death remarked that he “had loSt a very dear 
friend.” Whilst not covetous of prominence in public af- 
fairs, he was useful in benevolent directions, and was long 
connected as a manager with the Apprentices’ Library. 
Preserved to a good old age with his faculties clear, he was 
fully prepared for the final summons. J. es tom 


MARY EARLE. 
THE death of Mary Earle, widow of Thomas Earle, of Phil- 
adelphia, occurredjTenth month 27th, 1886. 

Mary Hussey was born at Nantucket, Mass., Fifth 
month 20th, 1798, and was descended from the old sea-far- 
ing Quaker stock of that island. Her mother was a Folger, 
aunt of Lucretia Mott, and arelative of the mother of 
Benjamin Franklin. She was left a widow with five chil- 
dren, and sent several to Friends’ Boarding School at Nine 
Partners, N. Y. Of these Mary wasone, and she remained 
there two years. Having great natural aptness, she became 
a very good ‘English scholar. While yet young, and still, 
we believe, wearing the Friends’ plain bonnet, she met at 
Yearly Meeting at Newport, Thomas Earle, from near 
Worcester, Mass.; and was married to him about the age of 
twenty-two, removing to his home in Philadelphia, in 
which city both spent the remainder of their lives. After 
their marriage he studied law. He became an enthusiastic 
advocate of our democratic form of government, was a 
strong anti-slavery man, and the candidate of the Liberty 
party for the Vice-Presidency, in 1840. In these and like 
matters his wife sympathised. She was herself a life mem- 
ber of the Moral Reform Association, and greatly interested 
in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
bequeathing a legacy to the Women’s Branch of this city. 

We have spoken of some of her moral traits ; it remains 
to speak of her intellectual abilities. She was an omnivor- 
ous reader of general literature; a great admirer of most of 
the works of Walter Scott; of his life by Lockhart; and of 
Boswell’s life of Johnson. When quite aged, she said to a 
friend, “ I have been reading for the second time, Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’” When about 
87, she expressed her great interest in Green’s “ History of 
the English People.” Anne Brewster, sister of the late At- 
torney-General of the United States, well-known as an au- 
thor and critic, meeting one of Mary Earle’s children in 
Italy, spoke to her nearly thus: “I owe a great debt to 
your mother, for it was she who first turned my thoughts 
towards literature.” She was a fluent letter-writer, and 
had a very beautiful hand-writing, which remained good 
until her last illness. More than forty years ago, she be- 
gan to keep a diary, which was continued either in that 
form or as an account book to her death. 

She was remarkable as a reader of the Scriptures. When 
a young married woman she read aloud to some of her 

children at bed-time passages from the historical part of 
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the Old Testament, and in her age a copy of the New Tes- 
tament was her constant companion. She was truly re- 
markable for a love of the Scriptures, combined with a per- 
fect independence of thought and judgment concerning 
some of the matter therein contained. 

And finally this sketch would not perhaps be complete 
without adding that she possessed an undaunted spirit, a 
courage which faced the world and was not dismayed. 

She survived her husband over thirty-seven years; and 
died in the eighty-ninth year of her age. 9548 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE—VI. 


Satt Lake City, 11th Month, 1886. 

WE crossed into territorial ground in the night, and 
the morning found us traversing a part of the “Great 
American Desert ” that used to figure so extensively 
in our geographies. Miles and miles of arid plains 
we crossed, utterly destitute of vegetation with the 
exception of scanty spots of bunch-grass, sage-brush 
and cactus. Sprinkled over the ground we noticed 
what looked like patches of snow, but on close obser- 
vation proved to be alkali. In the distance lay hills 
of the same whitish-yellow clay hardened into rocks, 
their sides lying in folds that suggested adress pattern 
as the clerk holds it up, gathered into folds, for in- 
spection. Once in a great while a line of ragged trees 
appeared, marking the course of one of those streams 
impregnated with alkali, which have so often proved 
a bitter disappointment to the thirsty, foot-sore emi- 
grant. There were, of course, few signs of life in this 
dreary waste. A solitary prairie dog excited our at- 
tention, or a settler’s cabin, which seemed to have 
been planted in these solitudes in sheer despair of 
ever getting further, aroused our wonder and com- 
miseration. How can people live, we asked ourselves, 
where nothing grows? Nothing surprised us more, 
in all our trip, than the fact that no part of the coun- 
try through which we passed, be it mountain, forest, 
or desert, was utterly uninhabited. 

Gradually we rode from the plains into the foot- 
hills, and thence onward our way was enclosed in fine 
scenery. Castle Rock, of red sandstone, about 900 
feet high, is the main feature of this part of the road. 
It is a straight wall of rock, of about the comparative 
proportions of a house wall, standing with the end 
almost touching the track, as if forbidding entrance 
to the mountains. Almost opposite is another rock- 
formation, not so high, but simulating to perfection 
the ruins of a castle, which completes the gateway. 
As we gazed up at the summit with its turrets and 
columned towers, we felt that it would be no more 
than polite to wind our horn and call forth a response 
from the warder wko must be stationed somewhere 
up there. Caves, doorways, facades, pillars, monu- 
ments,—nothing was lacking to fulfil the illusion. 

Through the Wahsatch mountains we rode for 
hours, with line after line of snow-topped peaks ap- 
pearing before us and disappearing behind us, the 
near mountain sides looking like a mosaic of sage- 
green, russet, gray, amber and maroon pieces, or like 
a soft, figured brocade, that one might smooth with 
one’s hand. My comparisons, I find, savor strongly 
of millinery and dry goods, but they were the only 
ones that occurred to me. 








Finally we emerged into Salt Lake mists? 


ing for ninety miles in one direction and something 
more than that in the other, and enclosed asin a 
bowl by the encircling mountains. 

Shining in the sunlight to our left was Utah Lake, 
supposed to typify the Sea of Tiberias, and soon we 
began our frequent crossings of the Jordan River, 
which connects this lake and Salt Lake, the Mor- 
mons’ Dead Sea. Absurd as it may seem, this curi- 
ous correspondence to the physical features of Pales- 
tine is one of the Saints’ strong arguments that they 
have discovered the Zion that is to be. Now we be- 
gan tosee something that looked like the Middle 
States, as orchards, gardens, small shaded villages 
flew past us. 
surrounded by little girls with baskets of fruit which 


they sold at very low prices, reducing even these as | 
the wheels began to turn and the prospect of pur- 


chasers became fainter. The apples looked delicious 
and did not belie their looks, and the peaches were 
the old-fashioned, sun-ripened kind that had not had 
the flavor improved out of them by cultivation. 

A decided sensation was created among the pas- 
sengers when the Salt Lake City Marshal stepped on 
board at one of the stations, and, accompanied by his 
deputy, made a search through the train for George 


" Taylor, President Taylor’s son, who was said to be 


in one of the cars with a plural wife whom he had 
just brought over from England. In some way or 
other, best known to the Mormons themselves, the 


_ pair had been notified of the Marshal’s intention, and 


had quietly escaped from the train when it was mov- 
ing slowly up-grade among the foothills, and were 
doubtless soon in safe hiding among the country 
people. 

We noticed in the villages in greater frequency 
something which had attracted our attention ail day— 
houses, even log cabins and adobe huts, with two or 
more front doors. We soon found that each door 
signified a wife and an establishment, and could tell 
pretty generally by that how many wives a man had 
or had had. 

Towards five o’clock we came into the smelting 
district, black and grimy, and then we began to get 
glimpses of the City of the Saints—only glimpses, for 
the great trees that shade it obstructed our view of 
all but the highest buildings. The dome of the Tab- 
ernacle and the unfinished towers of the Temple, 
however, could be seen a along way: off. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
SEVERAL months ago my attention was particular- 
ly called to the condition of the laboring man in 
Philadelphia. Walking out with an aged Friend, we 
ealled at a small provision store on Pine Street, and 
while there, my friend complained of the smell! from 
a factory near by. 


ted her being vexed with such smaller ones,—how 
she had with her her father, and an old aunt up 
stairs to whom meals were to be taken three times a 
day ; and how her sister had a family of seven chil- 
dren while her husband earned only ten dollars a 
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Wherever we stopped the train was 


The woman who kept the shop. | 
told me quietly of her different cares, which preven- | 


week. The rent of this family for a house of four or 
| five rooms was twelve dollars monthly, or about 28 

per cent. of his weekly wages, more than one 
| fourth. This great body of laboring men, whose 
wages do not exceed ten dollars, are they not those 
whose houses line the courts and alleys which cut 
up the interior of the blocks, whose children in hot 
weather may be seen swarming on the wider streets ? 
In these crowded alleys and courtsare they not thrown 
into daily contact with the degraded and Vicious ; 
| and if the words of the poet be true, in danger of fol- 
lowing such examples? 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

We can imagine in these circumstances of the 
poor laboring man, the fierce battle for life, the short 
food, the insufficient clothing, the scanty fuel, and 
that ever-present sword of Damocles, the rent. And 
what if the bread-winner should fall sick ? 

Abundant cold water is another thing that the 
| poor man lacks. In sultry summer days, ice is a lux- 
| ury, not a necessity. To run to the hydrant and get 
| adrink of tepid water is what the poor man’s child 
| must expect. During the past heated season, as I 
walked along Seventh near Market, I saw a man 
| snatching a drink from an ice or water cooler which 
| stood on the pavement before a cheap restaurant. 

Did it not express more plainly than words, the char- 

acter of the keeper of the eating house? It has been 

said that whoso giveth a cup of cold water in the 

name of a disciple, shall receive a disciple’s reward ? 
How shall we estimate the reward of the man who, 
probably from scanty means, sets out ice water on 
the public streets? He who walks the city streets 
must notice the fine large troughs set out and filled 
for watering horses. Who have them on their prem- 
ises? Invariably the keepers of dramshops,—thus 
attracting the working man who owns a horse, or 
drives one for others. 

But lately I noticed on the south side of Ritten- 
house Square, a group at the public fountain. The 
horse drank on his side of the fountain, the man and 
boy on the other side, and the man washed his 
hands. Yet, with all its facilities, this great city may 
be said still to cry out for water! pure water! cold 
water! 

I saw once, in a Pennsylvania town, largely 
engaged in manufacturing iron, and consequently 
with many laborers,—a “Holly Tree Inn,” or Tem- 
perance restaurant, doubtless established by the aid 
of some well-to-do and religiously minded people. 
It was in very neat order, with a very nice looking 
young woman in charge; but at the hour of my visit 
seemed to have but a very slender patronage. 

The question arose in my mind as to how far the 
poor grimy iron hands would feel at home in such 
surroundings, and how far they would feel free to 
call upon such a “voung lady” for attendance. 


| 
| 





I observed at the late election that many of the 


polls in Philadelphia are still opened in the rear of 


lager beer or whiskey shops. 














I think that,it was Jane Swisshelm who gave an 
answer, probably to the question “ would you have 
women exposed to the scenes around the polls?” 
by saying that when women vote, it would be at 
churches and public school-houses. 

And such seems to be the tendency in Philadel- 
phia; to some extent, as in some precincts at least, 
the polls were opened in school-houses. As I came 
by a lighted place, surrounded by groups of men, 
near nightfall on election day, I overtook a lad going 
along with his tin kettle in his hand, and asked him 
what was going on. It was a polling-place, he said. 
“Ts it in a drinking saloon?” I asked; he replied it 
was. I rejoined that I had seen one polling-place in 
a school-house, and said: “That is much better than 


a whiskey shop. Don’t you think so?” ‘“Yes;” he | 


replied, “but they all of ’em, pretty near, be’s in the 
whiskey shops.” 
* - * * 

Two women of my acquaintance have told me 
incidents, which illustrate the different manner in 
which domestic servants may be treated. One of 
these lived alone with a favorite servant, who had 
been with her several years; and missed a sum of 
money. Her most diligent search failed to find the 
bank note, and she concluded that her hired woman 
must have taken it. The woman was therefore dis- 
missed, although she earnestly declared her inno- 
cence. Some time after, on opening a certain spot in 
the Bible, the bank-note appeared, where it had 
been safely laid away by its owner. Great were her 
contrition and sorrow, especially when she was 
quite unable to find any trace of the valued servant 
whom she had discarded. The other case was one in 
the experience of a member among Friends. She 
had a domestic, a light colored woman, with whom 
she was much pleased, and yet she would occasion- 
ally miss something. She kept her money in a cer- 
tain drawer, which doubtless the girl was aware of, 
and going out from her room one day, she, as usual, 
locked the drawer, put the key into a box which she 
locked and laid a shawl; upon it. When she re- 
turned, the fringe of the shawl was shut into the 
box, giving positive proof of its having been tam- 
pered with. As the girl had been in the room, she 
pointed out to her these facts; and the girl was 
unable to deny that she had opened it. Our friend 
was however willing to give the girl another chance, 
and I do not learn that she had cause to complain of 
any farther theft while she remained. 

P. FE. GrBpons. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITING IN SOUTHERN QUARTER. 

—Two members of the Yearly Meeting sub-com- 
mittee to visit Friends in Southern Quarterly Meet- 
ing, attended the meeting at Camden, Del., on First- 
day, the 14th of Eleventh month. They found a 
collection of Friends assembled who were ministered 
unto as ability was afforded, and at the monthly 
meeting held on Second-day they were joined by 
another member of the sub-committee, whose labors 
were also much appreciated. As there seemed to be 
a desire on the part of Friends that an evening meet- 
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ing might be held, where a large number of Friends 
and their neighbors would be likely to be in attend- 
ance, it was decided to hold one on Second-day even- 
ing. It was well attended, and proved to bea very 
satisfactory opportunity, wherein gospel love flowed 
freely. Quite a number of families were visited at 
their homes during the time afforded between meet- 
ings. 

On Fourth-day the committee attended North- 
west Fork Monthly Meeting, held at Pine Grove, Md., 
where there are but very few Friends now residing. 
They were mostly present on this occasion, and their 
state, we trust, was ministered unto in such a man- 
ner that it is hoped that the labor will not all be lost. 
A few who were not able to get to meeting. were vis- 
ited at their homes, and the visits seemed to be much 
appreciated. An appointed meeting was held that 
evening at the meeting-house at Preston, Maryland. 
It was not large, the weather being very unfavorable, 
but gospel love flowed freely to those assembled. 

On Fifth-day the monthly meeting held at Easton 
was attended, which, owing to the heavy rain-storm, 
was not so large as it otherwise would have been, but 
it was a satisfactory meeting, a large part of the au- 
dience being made up of persons in the younger 
walks of life, which is one of the most encouraging 
features. A number of families in the vicinity were 
visited in their homes. More time was desired for 
calling on isolated members within the limits of Eas- 
ton meeting, but the committee thought it best to go 
to Denton, to see the few Friends who sustain the 
meeting near that place, and did so, much to the sat- 
isfaction of both visitorsand visited. Owing to thear- 
rangement of the railroad trains it was impossible to 
hold a meeting in their snug meeting-house, and get 
over to Cecil in time for monthly meeting there. 
Friends’ meetings in Southern Quarter are situated 
so remote from each other that very little social min- 
gling can be had between the members of the differ- 
ent branches, and one of the consequences has been 
that many of the young people in days gone by have 
united themselves in marriage with those who are 
not Friends, and have gradually lost their attachment 
to the Society and do not go to their meetings. 

At Easton they were joined by Elizabeth Lloyd, 
another member of the sub-committee, who accom- 
panied them to Cecil. The First-day meeting and 
monthly meeting held there were quite large gather- 
ings, although there are but very few families of 
Friends who usually attend. Gospel love flowed 
freely, and the spoken word was gladly received. 
The few families were visited at their homes, and en- 


couraged to continue faithful to that which has al-. 


ways sustained all who have put their trust in it. 

This closed the labors for the present, and the re- 
sult must be left in the hands of the Great Ruler and 
Comforter of all who put theirtrust in him. The 
prospect is that some of the committee will attend 
the Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Camden, Del., 
the Ist of Twelfth month. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
The Senior and Junior Engineers accompanied 
Prof. Beardsley to Wilmington on Third and Fourth 
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days, to visit the principal bridge and iron works, 
machine shops, and manufacturing establishments of 
that city. Qntheirreturn each was required to write 
out a full account of the visit. 

—Amos Hillborn’s new house, near the college 
grounds on the north, is progressing well, and will be 
ready for occupancy in the Spring. 

—Ata recent meeting of the Faculty, Greek was 
made a requirement for the degree in Arts, after the 
present year. 

—Many of the Swarthmore instructors were pres- 
ent at the conference of Teachers of Friends’ schools 
at Race street meeting-house, Seventh-day afternoon. 


THE COLORED EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

A NOTICE in the advertisement columns, in this 
paper, announces formally the work undertaken by 
the “Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
Education among the Colored People of the South.” 
It has been definitely decided by the Executive 
Commitiee that the first work of the Association 
should be the aid of the two schools already es- 
tablished in South Carolina, largely by the aid of 
Friends,—that at Aiken, in charge of Martha Scho- 
field, and that at Mt. Pleasant, near Charleston, in 
charge of Abby Monroe. It is hoped to raise enough 
funds to maintain these schools, smoothly and suc- 
cessfully, throughout the year, without throwing 
upon Martha Schofield and Henry M. Laing the 
heavy personal burden which they have borne in 
the past. In the case of Martha, more particularly, 
but almost as much in the case of Henry, the con- 
tinual effort and strain of collecting funds were 
found too trying to be sustained longer. 

In making the present movement, however, the 
plain facts of the case must be kept clearly in view 
by all who have at heart the interest of the still un- 
fortunate and deficient freed people. It will be 
necessary to make not only a more general effort 
than heretofore, but a united and earnest one. The 
least sum of money which, it is estimated, will be 
required the present year, is $5,000, of which $3000 or 
over will be needed to sustain the Aiken School, and 
$1200 or over the Mt. Pleasant school. The raising 
this amount will not be difficult, if systematically 
carried forward, but it will need the hearty codpera- 
tion of all interested. Those friends of either school 
who have contributed in the past, some of them 
liberally, will still be needed in order to make the 
work successful, for it must not be supposed that the 
Association has any resources different from those 
which have heretofore existed,—i. e., the philan- 
thropic willingness of Friends and others to contri- 
bute. The idea of making the Association is simply 
to provide a more systematic way of collecting the 
funds, and to put the labor on the shoulders of a 
large number of interested persons, instead of leaving 
it rest upon one or two, already overburdened. 

It has heretofore been explained that the organi- 
zation of the Aiken School has been perfected under 
the charter obtained last Spring, and the election of 
several new Trustees, (of whom a majority are now 
Friends), assures the safety and perpetuity of the 
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school under conditions similar to those under which 
Martha Schofield has built it up. This will be, no 
doubt, a satisfaction to many, and it affords, more- 
over, the opportunity of doinga valuable work. The 
Aiken School is well situated to reach the very class 


| of colored people who so much need education and 





| 


| 


training—physical, mental and moral ; and for whom 
there is so much in the ways and methods of Friends 
that would be truly valuable. It is practicable, now, 
in the opinion of the writer, to establish at Aiken a 
school to so train young men and women for teachers, 
practically, and thoroughly, and toso instil into them 
the precepts and habits of life which Friends believe 
in, as that these shall be made a centre of good influ- 
ence, reaching many children and affecting favorably 
in no small degree the future of the colored race in 
South Carolina, 

The inadequacy of the Southern public schools,— 
especially in South Carolina,—is perhaps not under- 
stood or appreciated by many persons in the North, 
but it furnishes the conclusive reason for maintain- 
ing the Mt. Pleasant school. This is in a neighbor- 
hood thickly inhabited by colored people. The pub- 
lic school is distant, and is kept open but a few weeks 
in the year. The work which Abby Monroe has so 
faithfully and persistently carried on has been a light 
and help to the neighborhood. Some of her pupils 
have become teachers, and all, no doubt, have been 
helped to become better men and women. Thescope 
of the Mt. Pleasant school is not so wide as that of 
the Aiken school, but the duty of aiding it, under all 
the circumstances of the case, appeared conclusive to 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 

H. M. J. 


SDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The first educational conference, this year, under 
the auspices of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, was 
held at the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., on 
Seventh-day afternoon last. There was, as usual, 
a large attendance of interested persons, including 
many teachers in Friends’ and other schools. The 
first topic, “ Teaching as a Profession and how to Pre- 
pare for it,” was the subject of papers by President 
E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore, and W. W. Birdsall, of 
Friends’ Central School. President Magill strongly 
advocated the usefulness to the teacher of the liberal 
education to be obtained in a college course. His 
paper was quite lengthy, and discussed many cor- 
relative aspects of the subject. Prof. Birdsall took 
the same general view. The discussion following 
was participated in by a number of those present, 
after which Dr. Sue R. Stackhouse talked of the best 
methods of cultivating, in children, the habit of ob- 
servation and a taste for the study of natural sciences. 


Are you not a superior thing? Have you not in 
yourself the presence of divinity? Why then do you 
not know whence you came,and why will you not 
remember it? Have you not God with you, and do 
you seek then for any other ?—Fpictetus. 





Srrive to make progress in virtue and in more 
humility, and prepare thyself for future conflicts. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | Howbeit—’tis womanly to weep, 
SHADOWS. And her sweet, sudden tears oft shame 
ee ee ie Our betterselves from torpid sleep 
SHADOWS flitting, flitting, flitting, Senlunetinn, wlan 
Ever changing, never still; 
Passing swift along the hill-side, 
Dancing on the window-sill. 








Dear, tender, tear-dimmed, woman’s eyes! 
How oft your tender, pitying tears 
Have lifted trom us, garment wise, 


Shadows rolling, rolling, rolling, The pent-up bitterness of years! 


As the clouds are passing o’er ; 
Like the waves of restless ocean, 


How oft your tears in some dark day, 
Breaking on a sandy shore. 


Down dropping, sweet as scented thyme, 
On our rough hearts, have kissed away 


Shadowy troubles, troubles, troubles, The stain of some intended crime! 


That are vague and undefined ; 

Have no definite existence, —Robert Ogden Fowler, in Brooklyn Magazine. 

Are but shadows of the mind. TE a a 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting, at its recent sitting, 
proposed a Conference of the several yearly meet- 
ings, to be composed of delegates appointed by each. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting has accepted the proposi- 


And they poison half our pleasure, 
Darken many a happy hour; 
That might otherwise be cheery, 
Did they not exert their power. 


vi 


All the world is full of shadows, 


Shadows flitting here and there ; 
In our waking aud our slumber, 
There are shadows everywhere. 


| tion, and appointed a delegation consisting of Francis 
| T. King, James Carey Thomas, and others. 


—A report in Friends’ Review of a public meeting 


Bens. W. SWAYNE. | on Foreign Missions, held in Baltimore during Yearly 

London Grove. Meeting, says: “Inazo Ota, who has been studying 
Sees two years at the Johns Hopkins University, and has 

| just applied for membership with Friends, spoke 
| most interestingly on Japan and its people, conclud- 
ing with a touching appeal for our sympathy, and for 
kind tokens of remembrance for the Christians in 


IN LATE NOVEMBER. 





CLINTON SGOLLARD. 





1 WALKED afield one morn in late November ; 
The sun was hidden and the air was chill ; | Japan.” 
And not a sumach showed a glowing ember —Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s statistical report for 


Along the windy summit of the hill; | the past year showed a net gain of 30 members; 45 


No lordly linden showered its gold above the swoll- | had been received by request. The report of the 
en rill. Association'to advise and assist Friends at the South 
referred to help given in building two large halls at 
From out the sombre spaces of the sky, | New Garden, N.C.,School, during the past year, and 
And only heard a grim rook hoarsely calling | made the final statement of the fund for aiding in 
As toward the woodland he went wheeling by. | building new meeting-houses in the South and on 
The sere marsh rushes seemed to breathe an echo to | the frontier. The sum mary shows that aid has been 
my sigh. given to 58 new meeting-houses, amounting to $5575.- 
When last I strayed this self-same pathway over, | 54, of which $4986.76 came from English Friends. 
How every breeze was palpitant with song! | The committee to examine the accounts of the trea- 
The grass I trod was white with foamy clover, surer of the Yearly Meeting reported them correct, 
And bees went darting by, a burdened throng ; and recommended that $1000 be raised for the ensu- 
Now all was drear and desolate the whole wide vale | ing year; 80 per cent. by Baltimore Quarter; 10 per 
along. cent. by Dunning’s Creek, and 10 per cent. by Vir- 

ginia, which was adopted. 
—The Enterprise newspaper, of Greenwich, Ohio, 
in a recent issue, says: “ The Alum Creek Quarterly 
A link between the reaped and unsown sheaves! Meeting of Friends held in our town was an occasion 
When, lo, a violet still in bloom amid the withered | of great interest and blessing. The special feature 
leaves! | of interest in the Quarterly Meeting was that in two 
of its meetings twenty persons (Quakers) were bap- 
tized with water by Rev. William Nicholson, aQuaker 
minister. Among the baptized were five Quaker min- 
isters. Another was the use of instrumental music, 

that of the organ.” 


I listened long to catch a bird-note falling 


Where is the promise of the reiwaking? 
I thought as one that o’er dead joyance grieves, 
3 Some lingering blossom symbol sweetly making 


—JIndependent. 


WOMAN’S TEARS. 


THE fountain of a woman’s tears 
Lies closer to her heart than man’s. 

She lives by moments, he by years; 
She pities where he looks askance. 





REVERENCE that which is best in the universe, and 
this is that which makes use of all things and directs 
all things, and in like manner reverence that which 
is best in thyself, and thisis of the same kind as that. 
—Aurelius. 





First she to act the Christian part, 
Keener to feel for grief and pain ; 
Perchance it is because her heart 
“> Is less a stranger to her brain. 
, 








eas 


LETTER FROM AN INDIAN LAD. 
THE following note from a young Indian student at 
Lincoln University will be interesting, no doubt, to 
many concerned in the work for the Indians: 
LincoLtn University, Pa., 
Tenth month 13th, 1886. 

Me. L. K, Browxn:—Dear Sir: [have read with 
much interest the “Report of Barclay White, late Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs in the Northern Su- 
perintendency of Nebraska.” Though I belong to the 
Kiowa Indians and am yet a member of the race, I 
feel it my duty to express my sincere thanks to the 
people of Wm. Penn, even to the Society of Friends, 
for the amount of work they have done for my shame- 
fully wronged race. The Friends have done [much] 
for the advancement and elevation of my people. I 
learned my first English word from a Friend, Mr. 
Thomas C. Battey. Mr. Battey spent two years 
among the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, and after- 
ward taught school at the agency for two more years. 
His willing labor among the Camp Indians, as well 
as among his pupils, I appreciated very much. 

May the government and other benevolent socie- 
ties be prompted by your example. Please accept 
my hearty thanks for the pamphlet you sent me. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Josuua H. Given, Kiowa Indian. 


From The Student. 
SOME PHASES OF EDUCATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 
THE relation between school, college, and university 
in England differs in some respects from that in 
Germany or America. 

The university, theoretically, is made up of sev- 
eral colleges (Cambridge has seventeen, Oxford twen- 
ty-one). An exception to this rule is the University 
of London, which is really an examining board, with 
power to grant degrees after examination, though 
efforts are now being-made to change its character so 
as to make it a teaching institution as well. 

The other universities “afford instruction; hold 
examinations; confer degrees, prizes, and scholar- 
ships ; maintain discipline.” In point of age the uni- 
versities are older than the colleges, which are close- 
ly connected with them. They are corporate bodies 
which have the power of holding property and of ex- 
ercising other defined powers necessary for carrying 
out the purposes of their incorporation. Their con- 
stitution varies somewhat, but that of Cambridge 
will do as an example. The Senate or governing 
body consists of the Chancellor (practically an honor- 
ary officer) ; the Vice-Chancellor, who must be one of 
the heads of the colleges and, whether resident or 
non-resident, of the doctors and masters of the 
several faculties. A council of the Senate, eight in 


number, is chosen periodically, and all “ Graces,” i. ¢.,° 


university laws, must be approved by it before being 
submitted to the Senate to be voted on. The ad- 
ministration is intrusted chiefly to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, aided by a few other officers. The university 
Professors are appointed in various ways; some by 
special Boards, some by the resident members of the 
Senate, called the Electoral Roll, a few by the Crown. 
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The colleges are also corporate bodies within the 
university, but distinct from it; the government 
within their sphere, is in the hands of the Head, oo 
Master, as he is often called, and the Fellows, Col- 
leges have no power to grant degrees, but they pro- 
vide instruction separate from the university, offer 
scholarships and prizes, and maintain discipline 
The requisitions for admission to these colleges vary 
much ; some only require the certificate of a Cam- 
bridge Master of Arts that he believes the candidate 
fit for admission ; and this, without further examina- 
tion, enables him to become a member of the college 
and later, on payment of a small fee, accompanied by 
some formalities, to become a member of the uni- 
versity as well. Other colleges, such as King’s, at 
Cambridge, and Baliol, at Oxford, require examina- 
tiohs for admission, which are severer than the first 
university examination commonly ‘known as the 
“little go.” All Souls College, at Oxford, is, I be- 
lieve, alone in having no undergraduates, but is, one 
might almost say, an institution for the benefit of 
those who have done literary work, or who agree to 
enter into it. In some of the colleges very element- 
ary studies are pursued—there being no examination, 
undergraduates come up for the purpose of preparing 
for their “little go,” and Cesar, Anabasis, elementary 
algebra, and geometry, and so forth, are studied. In 
this elementary work instructors in classics follow 
methods very similar 4o ours; in mathematics, I 
believe, generally written questions are distributed 
which are to be answered in writing within the hour. 
The word recitation is never used, and would not be 
understood in its American sense. 

In more advanced work the instruction is entirely 
by lectures. Every undergraduate who wishes to 
excel either in the college or university examinations 
has a private tutor, technically called’ a coach, who 
directs his studies, explains difficulties, and shows 
him how to work. A coach, for instance, works Ger- 
man with you, reads history with you, ete. In fact, 
coaching is a fine art, and a skilful coach with a good 
reputation often secures a large income, sometimes 
reaching fifteen hundred pounds sterling per annum. 

As in America, there are a number of institutions 
bearing the name of college which are not colleges in 
the strict sense of the term—such as Eton, Win- 
chester, and Clifton. These are really high schools, 
which prepare for the universities. There isa kind 
of affiliation between these schools and certain of the 
colleges—thus, King’s College, Cambridge, has twen- 
ty-four scholarships appropriated to boys from Eton. 
These great “public schools,” as they are termed, 
Eton having nine hundred pupils, are of world-wide 
reputation; and excellent work, especially in classics 
and mathematics, is done at them. It is, however, 
questionable whether their great size and popularity 
is not a disadvantage. More than one of the Cam- 


bridge professors told me that some of their best men 
came from small private schools, and in confirmation 
of this I was interested a few weeks ago to see that 
the Senior and the Second Wranglership, the highest 
honors at Cambridge, were gained by young men 
who had had their preparatory training at small 
| schools. 














English educators seem ;to have taken as their 
motto the words of Bacon, “ Writing maketh an ex- 
act man.” From the primary school up, write, write, 
write, is the continual refrain. As soon as possible 
the lecture supplements the text-book, and far earlier 
than with us it supplants it altogether wherever 
possible. The pupils are held responsible for what 
the instructor says, notes must be taken, abstracts 
made, synopses drawn up, essays written, and, above 
all, written examinations held periodically. I believe 
it was the President of the Johns Hopkins University 
who wittily said there were only two classes in Eng- 
land, the examiners and the examined. One must con- 
fess that this is hardly an exaggeration. For, from first 
entrance into school life until the university is left, 
and even after that, if the India or civil service is to 
be entered, some examination or other must be passed 
before a position is gained; and not seldom the 
question rises whether to pass an examination rather 
than to gain knowledge is not the aim held before 
the pupil. The great value of written examinations 
is undeniable, but that they may be overdone is now 
beginning to be acknowledged even in England. 

Young children of the well-to-do ¢lasses, when it 
is practicable, are generally taught at home by resi- 
dent or daily governesses and masters—French or Ger- 
man resident governesses are very common. Even 
when childern attend day schools there is not unfre- 
quently a governess to help in the preparation of the 
lessons. Boarding-schools for girls are not as numer- 
ous as those for boys, and boys as young as eight or 
nine years of age are sent to boarding-school even , 
from wealthy homes. 

In most of the schools the pupils are worked 
hard, the instruction in mathematics and classics be- 
ing specially thorough. Writing Greek and Latin 
verse is still required at most, if not all, of the great 
public schools, and at some others, though ability to 
write Greek and Latin verse is no longer required for 
admission to Cambridge or Oxford. Not afew teach- 
ers, notably Professor Mayor, of Cambridge, still de- 
fend the practice, on the ground that it is one of the 
best means of increasing the vocabulary of the stu- 
dent and familiarizing him with the language. 

Perhaps in no one thing does the English child 
show superiority more than in his knowledge of 
mathematics. And all through the various stages of 
education the average English student appears to be 
much ahead of the average American in the accura- 
cy and thoroughness of his mathematical knowledge. 
The University of Cambridge is unsurpassed as a 
place for the study of mathematics and physics. The 
very currency of the realm is an aid to mathematic- 
al study, forany one whois able to reckon quickly and 
accurately in pounds, shillings, and pence has neces- 
sarily mastered much of elementary arithmetic. 
Questions daily present themselves and are rapidly 
solved, which I dare say would cause most of us who 
are not teachers of arithmetic to hesitate awhile be- 
fore giving a confident solution, e. g., what would be 
the cost of four and five-eighths yard of silk at two 
shillings three and three-quarter pence per yard, with 
two and a half per cent. discount for cash? One of 
the latest elementary arithmetics, Sonnenschein’s, is 
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to agreat extent made up of examples in sterling 
money. 

But if the instruction in mathematics and classics 
is good,so farasI saw and heard,«the methods in 
geography are far behind ours; elementary science 
also is often poorly taught. Habits of observation 
are gained by drawing, which seems to be taught to 
everybody. Instruction in history varies very much 
in quality. Literature takes a high place in the 
school curriculum, and is taught chiefly by lectures. 
Physical exercise is a strong feature of English edu- 
cation, It is afforded mostly by athletic sports and 
by walking, the excellent roads and footpaths of 
England adding much to the pleasure of the latter. 
In many girls’ schools two daily walks are required, 
and twenty or more young ladies, accompanied by a 
teacher, used daily to pass our windows at Cambridge 
in fulfilment of such a requirement. Gymnasia and 
gymnastic exercises are not so good or well planned 
as with us. 

The British Board schools, which are those most 
nearly corresponding to our public schools, I do not 
feel qualified to speak of particularly, asI did not see 
much of them, but they did not seem to be, relative- 
ly, as good as the private schools. 

In conclusion, fewer subjects taught, but greater 
throughness than with us, seem to be the marks of 
English schools. 


ALLEN C. THomas. 


A LESSON FROM DEFAULTERS. 
SOCIETY has been frequently shocked of late by the 
accounts of dishonest and fraudulentacts committed 
by men who had been highly respected and esteemed 
in the communities where they dwelt, and of whom 
it would have been declared that such deeds were 
impossible. Without considering special instances at 
this time, the affliction into which they have plunged 
their families, their friends and numbers of innocent 
victims, or even the courses which they must have 
led to have brought them into so shameful and pitia- 
ble a condition, we may pause to consider what im- 
pression should be produced upon the public mind by 
such disclosures. 

If the ordinary feeling of the majority of people at 
such seasons be analyzed it will be found to consist 
of a mixture of condemnation for the offender, of 
pity for the innocent victims, and ofsecret self-gratu- 
lation that neither they nor any one near and dear 
to them could be guilty of such deeds. Then, as the 
surprise and excitement of the news fade from the 
mind, all these emotions fade also, and presently the 
event passes out of memory. Now, while this is per- 
haps all that can be expected from the unreflective, 
it is by no means the mental attitude that is calcu- 
lated to stem the tide of thisgreatevil. Such atrans- 
gression, especially when committed by one high in 
honor, ought to be regarded by each member of the 
community as a personal injury, which indeed it is 
in its actual results. The happiness of the nation 
depends largely upon the condition of the public 
integrity, and every dereliction from honesty is a 
direct blow upon that happiness, and consequently 
upon the happiness of each individual. That this is 
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not always felt to be so is no proof that it is not so. 
As we are slow to recognize blessings in disguise, so 
we are often too dull to recognize that the mis- 
fortunes of our.neighbors are also our own misfor- 
tunes. Everything which thwarts justice, weakens 
trust, creates suspicion and afflicts the innocent, bears 
heavily upon every member of the community. Its 
injury is not confined to the immediate victims, it 


extends to all; its disgrace is not limited to the of- | 


fender, it falls upon each one who comes within its 
sphere. 

If every one shares thus in the evil effect of dis- 
honorable transactions, every one shares still more in 
the responsibility of preventing them in the future. 
It isa very mistaken idea that this duty can only be 
performed by the law. The law, itis true, can punish 
the offender, and, perhaps, deter some from following 
in his footsteps by the fear of a similar penalty. But 
while such means are necessary and right, they are 
not the most potent. The most effective force to 
withstand all wrong-doing is right-doing. Paul 
touched the true springs of human action when he 
gyeve the injunction to “overcome evil with good.” 
In this matter of dishonorable dealing, which leaves 
so sad a stain on the community, the plain duty of 
every one isto review his own conduct, not as a mat- 
ter of congratulation that he has not fallen into the 
pitfalls of open crime, but rather in a critical spirit, 
to discover if, in all respects, he himself is free from 
blame. Is he honest in spirit as well as in name? 
Does he love justice so well that the gain to be made 
at its expense offers him no temptation? Is he al- 
ways faithful to every engagement, true to every 
promise, upright in every transaction? Would it be 
impossible for him to profit by a mistake, or to re- 
ceive full compensation for labor only partially per- 
formed? And, while maintaining strict integrity him- 
self, does he do all in his power to promote it around 
him, giving to it the whole weight of his influence in 
every case, and rebuking dishonesty, under whatever 
cover it seeks to hide itself? If he cannot answer 
such questions fully and satisfactorily, if truth de- 
mands that he plead guilty to some such charges, 
then, indeed, is he vitally concerned in the general 
dishonor, although the law touch him not, and pub- 
lic opinion hold him in high esteem. 

Every marked man in any department of life has 
risen to distinction, not alone through his own pow- 
ers, but through the presence of the same qualifica- 
tions, distributed in lesser degree among many of 
those around him. Much of the thought of Greece 
culminated in a Socrates or a Plato ; much inventive 
genius combined to make a Stephenson or an Edi- 
son ; much strong character, firm integrity and warm 
patriotism found an embodiment ina Washington or 
a Lincoln. So onthe other hand, the men who are 
marked in iniquity, whose terrible disgrace is a 
standing example of the close union of sin and mis- 
ary, are made possible by the presence of much 
meanness, unfairness and unfaithful conduct, spread 
abroad among many whom the law never touches, 
and who are unrebuked, save by their own con- 
science. Every breach of faith, every broken prom- 
ise, every mean advantage taken, however small and 
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trifling each may appear, helps to build up the dis. 
honesty which at some time, and by some one, wrecks 
the happiness of multitudes and drags down the sin. 
ning one to degradation and ruin. The honor of the 
country and the integrity of the nation are in the 
hands of every citizen; each is responsible for hig 
share in making or in marring them. This view of 
the matter has been forcibly expressed in these 
words: “ When we feel the successive shocks which 


| the embezzlers, defaulters, gamblers, over-reachergs 


give to the general confidence, they are hints to our 
neutrality that nothing will restore faith, blunt the 
forger’s pen, break the tables where the dice of spec- 
ulation play with our prosperity—nothing but a fresh 
issue of the conscience that is minted in a million 
innocencies. That is the true return to specie pay- 
ment, and the arrest of evils which we pretend are 


| tolerated by necessity.”—Phila. Ledger. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Atlanta Constitution has gathered some interesting 
statistics regarding the wealth of colored citizens of Geor- 
gia and other States. In South Carolina the colored peo- 
ple own $10,000,000 of property. In North Carolina there 
are twenty colored men worth from $10,000 to $20,000 each. 
In Louisiana they pay taxes on $15,000,000 in New Orleans, 
and in the State on $30,000,000. 


—A company in Paris has introduced their system of 
distributing compressed air throughout that city. Among 
the many uses which may be made of compressed air may 
be mentioned the running of light machinery, producing 
ventilation, and reducing the temperature. By introduc- 
ing the air into burning gas a remarkably brilliant light is 
obtained. The problem of heating by gas may be consid- 
ered as solved, if compressed air is introduced into houses. 
The company is now endeavoring to obtain permission to 
lay its pipes in Berlin, 


—Many causes combine to give a peculiar interest to 
the history of the Moravian Church. With the exception 
of the Vaudois communities in the north of Italy, no other 
existing Protestant body can date its rise so far back as the 
century previous to Luther’s conflict with Rome. And 
none can record a more steadfast resistance to Rome’s ty- 
ranny, or more bitter persecution asa consequence. The 
fact that from its rise it has more or less faithfully main- 
tained the same views as the Society of Friends with re- 
gard to War and Oaths, has caused a special bond of fellow- 


ship to exist between it and them. And in its later develop- © 


ment, after its extinction in Moravia and Bohemia, and its 
renewal of life under the fostering care of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, afresh interest attaches toits history. It was the 
Moravian Church that led the van in the mis-ionary enter - 
prise, and its steady devotion thereto, often amid peculiarly 
forbidding and discouraging surroundings, has won for it 
the almiration of all the churches.—The (London) Friend. 
—Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig, is leading a move- 
ment in nine German Universities, having for its object, 
mission work among the Jews. Those who are engaged in 
the work intend to establish a school in Leipzig, in which 
the missionaries are to be educated, the Professor himself 
to teach them Hebrew. Already over three hundred stu- 
dents at the Universities have joined the movement. It is 
stated in a German newspaper, that in Vienna alone, dur- 
ing 1885, two hundred and sixty Jews became Christians, 
and that never in the history of Germany were conver- 
sions from Judaism so numerous as now.— The Christian. 
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—The Legislature of New South Wales has passed an act 
which legalizes cremation in that colony. Crematoria are 
to be established. The plans must pass the Board of Health, 
and every applicant for a license murt satisfy the Govern- 
or that he is the owner in fee simple, and has general con- 
sent to allow of cremation upon the land. 

—Mayor Grace, of New York City has appointed seven 
School Commissioners, selecting women for two of the num- 
ber, in accordance with the requests recently made to him 
by various societies and private citizens. The women se- 
lected, who will be the first representatives of their sex in 
the Board of Edueation, are Grace H. Dodge, a daughter of 
William E. Dodge, and Mary Nash Agnew, wife of Corne- 
lius R. Agnew, the well-known oculist. 

—Dr. Bell, of the Dominion Geological Survey, has re- 
turned to Ottawa from a four months’ exploration of the 
Severn district south of Hudson’s Bay. The result of his 
observations is to show the practicability of constructing 
the Hudson’s Bay Railway. He says the character of the 
country is in every respect adapted to the construction of 
the line, no engineering difficulties of any moment being 
met with; that Churchill Harbor is open five months in the 
year, and that “the Straits would meet all requirements.” 


—Ata recent meeting of the Royal Archeological In- 
stitute in London a letter was read from the Rev. Joseph 
Hirst, dated from Smyrna, October 25, in which he states 
that the Turkish Government has withdrawn all permis- 
sion given to Englishmen and other foreigners to excavate 
ancient sites within the Sultan’s dominions, and also 
that large quantities of finely sculptured pillars, walls, 
and stones are being sold and utilized for modern building 
purposes; and a motion was carried that the Institute 
should take action, along with other learned societies, in 
protesting against this act of vandalism. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR, President of the United States 
from the death of President Garfield, in Ninth month, 1881, 
until the 4th of March, 1885, died in New York City on the 
28th instant. Hehad been in failing health for several 
months, He was in his 57th year. His funeral took place 
on the 22d, at New York, without extensive parade or de- 
monstration. He leaves ason and daughter, the former 
grown to manhood; his wife died in 1880. 


SERIovs storms prevailed in the northern States last 
week, in some localities, and great damage and considerable 
loss of life were caused upon the lakes. A telegram from 
Chicago gives a summary-of marine losses on the upper 
lakes, showing that 36 vessels were lost, and that 47 per- 
sons perished. 

On the 18th inst, the storm demolished a summer ho- 
tel in course of erection on Walnut Mountain, near Liber- 
ty, Sullivan county, New York. The building, which 
measured 50 by 160 feet and was six stories high, was 
lifted from its foundation and carried twelve feet. Eighteen 
men were inside at the time putting up partitions, and all 
escaped injury, except one, who was dangerously hurt. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs, son of President John Quin- 
cy Adams, died at Boston on the 2ist inst., in his 80th 
year, He was a prominent citizen; his principal public 
service was that of minister to England during the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln, (and until 1868, under 
President Johnson), and also as an Arbitrator for the 
United States in the “ Alabama Claims ” Commission in 
1871. 

THE cattle plague raging on the Blue River, near Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, is said to present some of the symptoms of 
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rabies, but its nature is not yet determined. About two 
months ago, “‘a mad dog was seen to enter two pastures and 
bite a number of cattle.” This antedated the disease. 


A GERMAN newspaper of Chicago, in its issue of the 21st 
inst., asserted that the Anarchists had renewed their agi- 
tation, and that the calls for meetings of the “ groups ” are 
circulated openly. It described a meeting said to have 
been held on the 15th inst., at which various “ plans” were 
discussed. Some of the persons present thought that, on a 
stormy night, with a few pounds of dynamite, the water 
tower could be blown up and fires started at some dozen 
different places, during which confusion the city could be 
seized. The police are said to be not alarmed, at present, 
over these threats. ‘ 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 353, which 
was 7 less than during the previous week and 61 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Among the 
principal causes were: Apoplexy, 8; Bright’s disease, 11; 
consumption of the lungs, 43; croup, 19; diphtheria, 10; 
disease of heart, 16; typhoid fever, 8; inflammation of 
brain, 11; inflammation of lungs, 22; old age, 18; small-pox, 
ae 

THe agitation among the principal nations of Europe 
over the disturbed condition of Bulgaria and the efforts of 
Russia to control that country, still continues. There are 
threats of war between England, Austria, and probably 
Turkey, on one side, and Russia, and perhaps France on 
the other, but the outcome is uncertain. The position of 
Germany in the contest is not yet determined. 

LONDON, Nov. 20.—News has been received here of a 
disastrous fire in the town of Tondo, on the Pasig river, 
nearly opposite Manila, in the island of Luzon, the largest 
of the Philippine group. One thousand houses were burned. 

LISBON, Nov. 22.—It is officially declared that Rosario, 
in the Argentine Republic, is infected with cholera. Sev- 
eral points in the country along the Rio dela Plata are 
suspected also to be infected. 

SANTIAGO, Nov. 22., via Galveston.—The Government 
is preparing plans to prevent the appearance in Chili of the 
cholera, which is prevalent in the Argentine Republic. 








NOTICES. 


*,* Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
will hold a conference in Friends’ Meeting-house at Upper 
Greenwich, on Second day, Eleventh month 29th, at 2 
o’clock P. M. Woodbury Monthly Meeting convenes at the 
same place at 10 A.M. All are invited. 

EpwIin A. HoLMEs, 
Clerk of Temperance Committee. 





*,* Franklin T. Haines, an approved minister of Ran- 
cocas, N. J., with the approval of his meeting, proposes to 
attend Germantown meeting on First day morning, 28th 
inst., and an appointed meeting at Unity and Waln Sts., 
Frankford, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Friends are desired to extend an invitation to those not 
of our Society, as well as to our own members. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings will occur in Eleventh month as 
follows: 
26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
30. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 





*,.* FRIENDS’ Mission. Fairmount and Beach Sts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, First- 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 P. M., all 
are welcome. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eleventh month: 
26. Blue River First-day School Union. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL FOR 1887. 





THE approach of the close of the present year makes 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of 
all interested to the work represented by the Inret- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and should solicita renewal 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease 
of old subscribers. this appeared encouraging. 

For 1887 we desire to make a further increase, and 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very 
large. Evenin the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case ; 
and we therefore feel that there is still ample room 
to work further, and good reason to think that some 
hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a 
general and diligent effort tu that end. 

The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : 

1. The steady. maintenance of the fundamental 
religious principles of the Society of Friends. 

2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- 
tian system of others. 

4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- 
pics that may be of interest to them. 


4. The reporting, in a proper manner, the actiyi- 
ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con- 
ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
educational work, etc., etc. 

5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter- 
ary, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
different members of the family, young as well as old. 

Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
not reached the standard of excellence which we 
have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
satisfied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
expressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
courage us to believe that with continued attention, 
and a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
paper. 

TERMS FOR 1887. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) - $2.50 
For a club of eight, (8) each, - 2.25 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 
information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 
men copies will be sent free to those who might 
subscribe, if names are furnished us. 

The time for beginning the work is now! To 
leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
often allow those who might become subscribers to 
make up their minds in other directions. 








CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. 
New York Trrsvung, ($1.50.) $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.30 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 5.10 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 5.80 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2. ). 4.10 
LITTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8.) 9.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . t 5.00 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2. 50. a 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ,5.10 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50. ) 4.60 
CuicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) 3.40 
SEMI-WEEKLIES. 

New York TRIBUNE, ($2.50.) $4.60 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING, (92. 50. mM). a 





MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. 
Tue CHILDREN’S FRIEND, ($1.50.) . ‘ - $3.25 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.) i ‘ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . 5.80 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) ; 3.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) 6.60 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.60 
Str. NicHowas, ($3.) ; . 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5. ). 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($3.) 4.60 
| BapyHoop, ($1.) . s 3.60 
| PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2. ) 4.10 
| Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . 3.40 
| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1. 50.) . 3.60 
GARDENER’sS MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . 4.00 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 5.00 
| 7 THE Far Jou RNAL, » (0. 50. ») 2.75 











*,* Persons alae other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 


$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by —— members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 54 cents per annum ; single 
copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

. ___ CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND S8T., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


































After Forty years’ 
™@ experience in the 
reparation of more 
han One Hundred 
Thousand pepieations for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
; segnte, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
ssed. 
. and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. : 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. : 

This large and s lendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKL at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub~ 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. : 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York. ‘ 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 
Money To LOAaNn ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 














PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars . . ° , e ° *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West ‘ ‘ - . *11.50a.m, 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . . . . . *8.50p.m. 
Western Express _ £ « © « « « o Se 
Pacific Express West . oo + @ le, (+ Se 
Harrisburg Express . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express SR! Aly ae, en okt ee .40 a.m. 
Watkins Express alo a.m. 


Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - 11.2p.m. 
DS 3. ee sa ak a og -40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express . - ; a A ; .30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg —_ 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 76.40 pm. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
pe. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburgand YorkExpress. . . . . . .40 p. 
an? . sea ot o OOnm 
Harrisburg Accommodation fete, Te 15 p.m. 
York and over Express . . ‘ ‘ . . 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express -  « $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express. . . - + $5.40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION, 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.86, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 

a - - os = p.m. . 

or Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 ae 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. ha 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 pm. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 Pm), 13.49, 8, 4, 
8°, 408, 6 6.05, 890 ame 1.4) « Cline ee 
.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.80 a.m., 12. Ex 
6.35. 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 ni ie! nian’ 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.82 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
o- Seranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
= 5.385, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.85 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
fener 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.80, 10.80 a.m., 
en 2.30, 3.80, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.385 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

BR Com ooh anh Ch Stree 
. ) 8. E. Corner an estnut 
TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. . 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 


. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


B 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge 


"NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and HandsomelyEngrowed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. ee —_ DES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 





__PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N ELy. 


+ TE Ww ree ae ee wy ee ad 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.” TT 


Saal taal Be eg ee 





This Compan 


Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of near! 
tons. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
y TEN MILLIONs and a SurpPLuUs of about Two MiL1- 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MoRRIS. _ 


Spee - nt tn tn tt at ee 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 1 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. t 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SprinGs, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | 


CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 

Moguettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. 


* THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 














TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


| FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest a tojuvenile 


literature.” 
“I hope your important and valuable ce an of providing 


| mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. ae 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry B.ooks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lnndley M. Elkanton, | 


532 St. JonN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. < 





